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When we laid down the journal of Elizabeth 
Fry, we had arrived at that period of her life, 
when she became an acknowledged minister in 
the Society of Friends. This acknowledgment 
she regarded, as every one so cireumstanced 
must regard it, an event of no ordinary impor- 
tance. It introduces the individual to promi- 
nency of station and extended privileges—to en- 
larged, if not new responsibilities, and should 
consequently still more, if possible, than hereto- 
fore, impress upon the mind the necessity of 
continual watching unto prayer, that, professing 
to minister as the oracles of God, no unguarded 
moment may present to the enemy of all good, 
an opportunity to entice from the path of self- 
a and complete dedication of heart to the 

rd. 

The subject of our memoir, was not a stranger 
to views of this character; she appears to have 
been earnestly desirous “ simply and singly,” to 
follow her “ master in the way of his require- 
ments,” craving, as she says, for “ us who have 
at times to advocate the great cause, that we may 
get deep enough, and not speak from outward 
knowledge and observation, but alone move in 
the great service, as the pure life may lead us 
into it.” . Having herself largely partaken in her 
youthful days of the husks in a far country, and 
been abundantly convinced of their inability to 
satisfy the immortal soul,—and being, through 
divine merey, strengthened to return to the 
Father’s house, she realized the truth, that there 
is no bread like that of the kingdom—no way 
like the Lord’s way—no. joys like those of her 
God. While she believed, and her friends ac- 
knowledged, that a precious gifthad been con- 
ferred upon her by the Head of the Church, 
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commissioning her to declare these and other 
great truths of the gospel to her fellow pilgrims, 
her eye was anointed to look only to the Lord 
for ability to do it aright. “I find itan awful 
thing to rise in a large assembly,” she writes, 
«and unless much covered with love and power, 
hardly know how to venture.”” On another oc- 
casion—* If anything should, as a minister, come 
to my hands to do, may I be helped by thy 
power, Oh Lord, and anointed by thee, who can 
alone savingly help us.” 

In the autumn of 1812,a servant in Joseph 
Fry’s family died. His mistress “ often sat and 
watched by his bed side, desiring to know 
whether she had any thing to do or say, as to his 
soul’s welfare. I found neither feeling, faith, 
nor ability, to say or do much more than endea- 
vour to turn his mind toward his Maker, but I 
think never more than once, in any thing of the 
anointing power. Yesterday morning | found 
him much worse, a struggle upon him that ap- 
peared breaking the thread of life, and his suffer- 
ings great, mentally and bodily. The first thing 
I found in myself was, that a willing mind was 
granted me, and in sitting by him, the power and 
spirit of supplication and intercession arose, to 
which I gave way; it immediately appeared to 
bring asolemn tranquillity. . . Peculiar 
sweetness, and great silence and solemnity, were 
inthe room. . . I feared lest the ser- 
vants and others, should attribute that praise to 
me, with which I had nothing to do, for I could 
not have prayed, or found an answer to prayer, 
without an anointing from the Most High. It 
led me to feel it a blessing to be entrusted with 
this sacred and precious gift; though ministers 
may have much to pass through, and many 
crosses to take up for their own good and that of 
others, yet it is a marvellous gift when the pure 
life stirs, operates and brings down strong holds.” 
In reference to this circumstance, the Editors 
express surprise, that their mother should have 
manifested so much caution in her ministerial 
labours—that she should so much have feared to 
“ run before she was sent.” They also express 
a belief that “after a time,” and an “ increased 
acquaintance with human nature, and more gene- 
ral association with all ranks of men,”’ she was 
taught that it was “the duty of man” “ to use 
every opportunity in his power to sow the good 
seed,” &c. That Elizabeth Fry apprehended 
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that having been once commissioned to preach 
the gospel, she was therefore always and at all 
times qualified and prepared to exercise that 
commission, we cannot at all believe. Numerous 
passages might be quoted from the volume be- 
fore us, giving an entirely different view of the 
subject. It may add to the interest of our Votice, 
to introduce two or three. In 1820 after visit- 
ing some meetings in Essex, the Journal says, 
“| have passed through deep exercise and tra- 
vail of spirit in doing it, but thanks be unto my 
God, I found help in the needful time ; and when 
least expected, in unmerited mercy, the holy 
anointing oil was once more freely poured forth 
upon me, so that I was enabled boldly to declare 
his doings among the people, and to show forth 
his marvellous works to the children of men.”’ 
“This is tome wonderful, and unbelievers may 
say what they will, it must be the Lord’s doing, 
and is marvellous in our eyes.”” In 1824, she 
declares, “I found that help was laid on one who 
was mighty, and J might indeed say in my min- 
isterial services, that out of weakness, I was 
made strong. . . . . This was through 
deep humiliation, and many, many fears. It 
certainly calls for great care and’ watchfulness, 
in all that we utter, to find that they be not of 
ourselves, but of our Master whose servants we 
are; for he alone should point out our work.” 
And in 1825—the last year of her life embraced 
in the first volume,—she says, in speaking of 
Newgate, “ if the work be, as I trust it is, of the 
Lord, it will go on without a poor creature like 
me.’ It is plain tous that the Editors were un- 
able to comprehend their mother’s travail of 
spirit in relation tothe “burden of the Word ;” 
they mistook an enlargement of her gift in after 
life—the result of a good stewardship of “ the 
manifold grace of God,’’—for an apprehension 
on her part, that she might preach when she 
listed: but we find no evidence in the Journal 
that she entertained such an apprehension. On 
the contrary, it is clearly shown that she fully 
united with the views which the Society of 
Friends entertain, respecting the Christian minis- 
try, as expressed by Robert Barclay. “The preach- 
ing and praying we plead for,”’ says he, “are such 
as proceed fromthe spirit of God, and are always 
accompanied with its influence, and carried on 
by the power and strength thereof :’’ and this 
well agrees with the exhortation of Peter, “if 
any man minister, let him do it, as of the ability 
which God giveth.”’ 

About this period, 1811-12, we find Elizabeth 
Fry forming, and carrying into execution, various 
plans for the benefit of her poorer neighbours. 
She entertained a high opinion of the value of 
vaccination, and became skilful in operating, so 
that the small pox, that terrible scourge of our 
race, was scarcely known in the neighbourhoods 
where her influence extended. She interested 
herself ina band of gipsies, who were in the 
practice of pitching their tents, from year to year, 





in the vicinity of Plashet, and to a considera}, 
extent gained their confidence. Her kindness jy 
clothing their children, and occasionally giving , 
little medical advice, opened the hearts of thes, 
strange people, and enabled her to plead w),), 
them, and set before them the bitter fruits of sip. 
She furnished them with Bibles, the reading o; 
which she hoped might arouse their attention, 
and which she knew would confirm all which 
she had told them. We find her, too, attending 
the first meeting of the Norwich Bible Society, 
at which the Bishop presided, and dining on the 
same day with a large company of clergymen, 
dissenting ministers, &c., at Earlham. We have 
an interesting account of her religious exercises 
at the table, “ where such a power came over 
me, of love, I believe I may say of life, that | 
thought I must ask for silence, and then supp]i- 
cate the Father of mercies for his blessing. 

The power and solemnity were very great. 

. « I soon knelt down ; it was like having our 
High Priest amongst us. Many were in tears, 
and all were bowed down spiritually.”’ A clergy- 
man present remarked in reference to the so- 
lemnity of her prayer, “we Want no wine, for 
there is that among us that does instead :”’ and a 
Lutheran minister, a foreigner, declared that 
though he could not understand all the words, 
yet he “ felt the spirit of prayer.’’ Great liber- 
ality of feeling towards all those who she be- 
lieved loved the Lord Jesus in sincerity, and 
near sympathy with them, were strongly marked 
features in her character. Her enlarged philan- 
thropy—her strong conviction that it would not 
be right for her “to be a drone,”’—her family 
connections, and early associations, conspired 
to throw her very much into the company of 
persons of various religious denominations, in 
her efforts to promote the welfare of others. 
The liberal feelings to which we have just al- 
luded, have their origin doubtless, in genuine 
Christian charity, sy are in accordance with 
the declaration of the apostle, that “there are di- 
versities of gifts, but the same spirit, and there 
are differences of administration, but the same 
Lord.’’ That in carrying them out and prose- 
cuting her religious engagements she was ¢x- 
posed to many and varied temptations and embar- 
rassments, is easily conceived. She herself re- 
marks, “tHere is safety in keeping within our 
narrow enclosure, more particularly for young 
people not established in principle.” It was her 
earnest engagement, however, that she mignt be 
preserved in humility and fear, and “ be enabled 
to keep my eye,” says she, “singly unto the 
Lord, that what I do may be done heartily unto 
him, and not in any degree unto man.” 

In the spring of 1812, while Henry Hull, 
minister from New York, was on a religious visit 
to friends in England, he received letters com- 
munieating the mournful ‘intelligence, that his 
wife, his son, and his mother, had in the order- 
ing of Divine Providence, fallen victims to a con- 
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tagious disease, prevalent in his neighborhood , five and thirty years ago. After having witness- 


A few months previously, Elizabeth Fry had ac- 
companied him in visiting some of the meetings 
in the vieinity of London. ‘They became near- 
ly united to each other in the bonds of Christian 
fellowship. Plashet had become his “ English 
home;” and when a knowledge of these bereave- 
ments, sundering the nearest ties in life, burst up- 
on him, as the “sudden approach of the thunder 
cloud,” he sought shelter from the crowds of 
London, under the hospitable and more retired 
roof of his friends there, and found that true 
Christian sympathy which is so cordial to the 
bruised spirit. Many friends visited and condoled 
with him; but “ my more constant companions,” 
says he, “in this season of affliction, were my 
dear friends, Elizabeth Fry, and her sister Pris- 
cilla Gurney, who, loving the Truth, and having 
been made willing to part with much to purchase 
it, had been prepared to mourn with those who 
mourn, and to soothe the sorrows of the afilict- 
ed.” * . 
Elizabeth Fry appears to have made her firs 

visit to Newgate in the early part of 1813. It 
is generally understood that she was induced per- 
sonally to inspect the state of the female prison- 
ers there in reference to their privations during 
the inclement season of winter, by the represen- 
tations of William Forster, who had recently, 
with other Friends, had an interview with some 
persons about to be executed. It would be difli- 
cult, were it not matter of history, for us to con- 
ceive the wretched state of many prisons not 
only in England, but also in our own country, 


*A very touching. as well as instructive account 
of this extraordinary domestic affliction, is found in 
the 4th volume of Friends? Library, in the life of 
Henry Hall, and we would recommend our readers 
to reter to it. He received the intelligence on the 


_mevning of the day on which London Yearly Meet- 


inyclosed. Asa beautiful incident connected with 
it, well calculated to cast a gleam of sunshine over 
that cloudy day, it may not be foreign to our sub- 
ject to state here, that Friends, when collected, 
were informed of the circumstance by Stephen 
Grellet, then also in London, and the meeting so 
entered into “near sympathy with him in this hea- 
vy affliction,” that a minute was made and direct- 
ed to be handed to him, expressive of this feeling ; 
thus giving public evidence of an adherence to the 
apostolic injunction, to bear one another’s burthens. 
lt strikes us, too, as being worthy of remark, and 
corroborative of the views we entertain of the per- 
fectness of the goodness and kindness of our Father 
in Heaven, who sees the end from the beginning, 
that on the same morning Henry Hull’s mind, was, 
as he says, “mercifully brought into a holy calm- 
ness, as a morning without clouds; a sweet serenity 
and a flow of love and good will toward”’ his “dear 
friends clothed his spirit.’ Thus was he in some 
measure prepared, by being sweetly baptized into 

r ey to meet the approaching 
shock as became a man and a Christian, and to 
exclaim, as he did, in holy faith, “it is the Lord, 
let him do what seemeth Bien good.” 


ed suffering or destitution of auy kind, it appears 
to have been constitutional with Elizabeth Fry 
to seek to relieve it; particularly anxious was 
she to do so, when that destitution was of a mo- 
ral character, and there was reason for her to 
hope that ability might be given, so to co-operate 
with the spirit of Divine Grace, as to persuade 
and allure from the paths of vice to those of vir- 
tue; for she knew that the way of the transgres- 
sor was hard, and that there is joy in heaven over 
the repentant sinner. She found all the female 
prisoners, tried and untried, crowded together, 
with wretched accommodations—without classsi- 
fication, without employment, and with no other 
superintendence than that of a man and his son, 
who had constant charge of them by day and 
night. Here they were detained in rags and dirt 
and unsatisfied hunger, as if the soul of the criminal 
were without value, and his body were unworthy 
of care. Clamorous begging from strangers, and 
petty thieving among themselves, supplied them 
with liquor from a regular “tap’’in the prison. The 
result of such a state of things could only be de- 
veloped in profligacy and abandonment of the 
most disgusting character, ‘Though military sen- 
tinels paraded the wards, such was the lawless- 
ness prevailing, that the governor himself enter- 
ed this department with reluctance, and when 
Elizabeth Fry, and the female who accompanied 
her, made their examination, they were advised 
not to retain their watches, as they would pro- 
bably be snatched from their sides. Having made 
the visit, she could not forget what she had seen; 
and although a considerable interval elapsed be- 
fore she again visited Newgate, the impression at- 
tended her in the midst of other interests and du- 
ties, until it became one of the great objects of 
her life to effect a systematic reformation of pri- 
son abuses. 

Previously to the second mention of Newgate, 
in the Journal, we find. the subject of our me- 
moir attending from time to time to what she 
believed to be her duty, in paying, with the ap- 
probation of her friends, short visits, of a reli- 
gious character, to the churches in different parts 
of England. Many doubts and jealousies re- 
specting herself attended her. She was fre- 
quently plunged into deep baptisms as for the 
dead, and also on her own account, and was thus 
more fNly prepared to preach to others the one 
saving baptism which is of the Holy Ghost and 
with fire. The death of a tenderly beloved 
child—the loss of property—and various other 
trials, were among the means used by the All- 
wise Disposer of events, to humble the creature— 
to teach her the instability of every earthly reli- 
ance, and to “draw her heart more entirely to 
himself,” and to become more thoroughly de- 
voted to his cause. 

Her visit to Newgate appears to have been 
repeated in 1816, when she was, at her own re- 
quest, left alone several hours, among the women. 
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She read to them the parable of the Lord of the 
vineyard, in the 20th chapter of Matthew—spoke 
kindly and soothingly to them, and thus so 
gained their confidence, that, depraved as they 
were, and seemingly beyond hope, when she 
proposed establishing a school among them for 
their children, “it was acceded to with tears of 
joy.’ As her intercourse with them increased, 
her influence was also increased: they fell in 
with her plans—other females, who proved effi- 
cient coadjutors, gradually united with her, and 
all being encouraged by the Sheriff of London 
and the Governor of Newgate, reforms were 
rapidly effected, which the most sanguine could 
not have anticipated. When a school was 
opened for the children and young persons under 
25 years of age, any durable or satisfactory 
change was hardly looked for in the older ones. 
They were almost considered beyond hope. 
To go among them, was declared by Mary San- 
derson, a friend of Elizabeth Fry, to be like 
“going into a den of wild beasts;’’ and the 
scenes continually occurring, were declared by 
herself, in her evidence before a committee of the 
House of Commons, in 1818, to be “ too bad to 
be described.”” The “ Association for the im- 
provement of Female prisoners in Newgate,”’ 
was formed in 1817. ‘The sheriffs and city 
magistrates gave it their sanction, though with 
but little hope of benefit. They apprehended 
that the prisoners would not submit to the neces- 
sary restraints. ‘he women, however, were as- 
sembled, and, in the presence of the authorities 
of the prison, were asked by Elizabeth Fry, 
‘‘whether they were willing to abide by the 
rules which it would be indispensable to establish 
among them, for the accomplishment of the ob- 
ject so much desired by them all. ‘The women, 
fully and unanimously, assured her of their de- 
termination to obey them strictly.””. The result 
showed that the promise was kept with general 
and remarkable fidelity. A very interesting ac- 
count—though scarcely enough in detail, is given 
of the proceedings of this association. They 
were unquestionably characterized by sound dis- 
eretion, and a clear knowledge of the nature of 
the materials upon which they were laying plans 
to operate. Not only were order and a respect 
for the decencies of life introduced in this den of 
corruption, but instances occurred which evinced 
the long-suffering goodness and mercy of God,— 
which proved the all-sufficiency of his grace, and 
the all-purifying power of that fountain which 
the prophet declared should be opened for sin 
and uncleanness, The city of London passed a 
resolution of thanks, to Elizabeth Fry and her 
associates for the “good effect’? which had at- 
tended their !abours among the female prisoners 
in Newgate, and expressed themselves “ highly 
gratified.” ‘These women, with Elizabeth Fry’s 
master spirit at their head, had in fact, quietly, 
but steadily, by persuasion and the subduing efli- 
cacy of Christian love, brought under wholesome 
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restraint, the spirits of three hundred womey 
whom the lash and the pistol of the magistrac, 
had failed in being able to tame. When Joh; 
Randolph was in England he remarked tp , 
friend, “I have seen the greatest curiosity j) 
London. I have seen Elizabeth Fry in. Ney. 
gate, and have witnessed there the miraculoys 
effects of true Christianity upon the most (de. 
praved of human beings: wretched outeasis 
tamed and subdued by the Christian eloquence 
of Mrs. Fry.” In the prosecution of these }y. 
bours of philanthropy, it is delightful to obsery¢ 
the constant liberality, with which her friends 
and family connections, sustained her. hei; 
purses were at her service. She was unre. 
strained, except by her own sense of propriety, 
in her expenditures, which were necessarily 
much greater than she could conscientiously ask 
from her husband. 

In 1817, we find an entry which is remark. 
ably descriptive, in numerous particulars, of the 
character of Elizabeth Fry. It is like a ful 
length portrait. ‘Though occupying more spac: 
than we can well spare, we cannot withstand the 
inclination to transcribe it. “A remarkable 
blessing still appears,” says she, “to accompany 
my prison concerns; perhaps, the greatest appo- 
rent blessing on my deeds, that ever attended me. 
How have the spirits, both of those in power, 
and the poor afflicted prisoners, appeared to be 
subjected, and how has the work gone on! Mos: 
assuredly the power and the glory are alone due 
to the author and finisher of every good work: 
things in this way prosper beyond my most san- 
guine expectations, but there are also deep humili- 
tions for me. My beloved children do not ap- 
pear sufficiently under the influence of religion. 
I am ready to say, oh! that I could prosper at 
home in my labours, as I appear to do abroad. 
Others appear to fear for me, that I am too much 


divided ; but alas! what ean I do but follow the, 


openings. I think that I do also labour at home; 
but he who searches the heart, who knows all 
things, knows my faith, my goings out, and my 
comings in; he knows the desires of my heart 
toward himself ;—indeed, the deep inward travail 
of my spirit has been unutterable, and indescriba- 
ble; but my humble trust and strong confidence, 
are, that he who hears and answers prayer, listens 
to my cry; hearkens to my deep inward suppli- 
cations for myself, my husband, children, bro- 
thers, sisters and household, my poor prisoners, 
and all things upon which I crave a blessing; 
and that being breathed in the faith, and I hum- 
bly trust through the power of the Redeemer, 
access will be granted them, and he who has 
been with me, will be with me even unto the 
end. Amen, and amen, saith my unworthy, 
sorrowful, and yet, in another sense, rejoicing 
soul; as I do at seasons through all, in a marvel- 
lous manner, in all my sorrows and cares, greatly 
and unspeakably rejoice in God my Saviour, my 
Redeemer, and my only hope of glory.” 
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The success which attended the visitations at 
Newgate—the already high standing of the 
principal character engaged in them, and the 
publicity that was soon given to her movements, 
really placed Elizabeth Fry in an exalted position 
in the estimation of the British public. A con- 
viction of the necessity of prison reform, and a 
desire to effect it, had spread over the country, 
and brought to her letters of enquiry from all 

ts, which led to a laborious and varied cor- 
respondence with many of the first characters of 
the kingdom. Her views on the nature of 
Prison Discipline, and the true object of legal 
punishments, became more and more expanded, 
as her experience became wider. Hers were 
not the sentiments of a morbid philanthropy, 
which would indulge the criminal at the expense 
of society, but were the result of large experience, 
and such as grew out of the nature of things, and 
aimed at the mitigation of only unnecessary suf- 
ferings. She knew that the legitimate object of 
punishment in a Christian community, was not 
revenge, but “to lessen crime and reform the 
criminal.”” It is not surprising, therefore, that 
we should find her, even in the midst of arduous 
duties in connection with Newgate, discussing 
and investigating the question of capital punish- 
ment, in reference to England’s sanguinary penal 
code, and co-operating with Sir Samuel Romilly 
and others, in earnestly soliciting its melioration. 

The wretched state of the female prisoners on 
board the convict ships, preparatory to trans- 
portation to New South Wales, could not long 
escape so close an observer. She visited those 
vessels and examined their accommodations: and 
on one occasion when the convicts, amounting 
to one hundred and twenty-eight, beside their 
children, were taken on board, she closed the 
long procession of hackney coaches, in her own 
carriage. ‘There she investigated their wants— 
contrived employment for them, and prevailed 
upon one of their number to act the school mis- 
tress. She also introduced various regulations, 
which, if observed throughout the voyage, would 
greatly tend to lessen its irksomeness, and benefit 
the whole company. When paying her last 
visit to the Maria, then lying at Deptford, “ she 
stood at the door of the cabin, attended by her 
friends and the Captain, the women on the quar- 
ter deck facing them.”’ ‘The poor creatures did not 
expect ever to behold the face of their benefactress 
again in this world :—perhaps they hardly dared 
to hope to meet her in that which is to come. 
The silence was profound.—She opened her 
Bible, and in a clear audible voice, read a portion 
from it. The sailors and crews of other vessels 
were attracted by the novelty of the scene, and 
watched the passing incidents with an absorbing 
Interest. “She closed the Bible—after a short 
pause knelt on the deck, and implored a blessi 
on this work of Christian charity from that God, 
who, though one may sow, and another water, 
can alone give the increase.” Many of the 
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women wept bitterly, and all seemed greatly 
touched. Perhaps the declaration made by a 
noble lord in speaking of a scene which occurred 


in company with Elizabeth Fry in Newgate, ° 


might equally apply in this case: “it was the 
deepest tragedy,” he said, “he had ever wit- 
nessed,”’ nor did she and her coadjutors leave 
these helpless beings, even after they had reached 
their destination: their zeal in fulfilling the law 
of love, carried their influence to that distant re- 
gion, and induced them to expose, from time to 
time, the cruel neglect of the government, until 
plans were matured to provide them shelter, and 
some at least of the means of subsistence, that 
they might not be compelled, by dire necessity, 
to fall back upon their vicious habits, for the pro- 
curement of their daily bread. 

In 1818, accompanied by her brother, Joseph 
John Gurney, and his wife, she visited the 
“ General Meeting in Seotland,”’ held at Aber- 
deen, as well as other meetings in that country. 
They also looked into the prisons in the towns 
through which they passed, and found many of 
them of the “worst possible description.” But 
what most deeply affected Elizabeth Fry, and 
occasioned the most sorrowful recollections, 
‘“‘was the condition of the poor lunatics con- 
fined” in the Scotch prisons. Happily, the 
erection of lunatic asylums within the last twenty 
years, is fast alleviating the evils necessarily at- 
tendant on this “ heaviest of human maladies.” 

In 1820, in company with her husband and 
two elder daughters, she undertook a journey, 
with a view to acquaint herself with the condition 
of many of the more important prisons in Eng- 
land. She had an extraordinary tact in enlisting 
the feelings, convincing the judgment, and pro- 
curing the aid of others. She consequently suc- 
eeeded in this journey in forming numerous 
Prison Associations of her own sex. She ex- 
plained her plans, and gave instructions in carry- 
ing them out, as well as offered great encourage- 
ment to do so, in the expression of the opinion 
which she entertained, that there were scareely 
any among the conviets “so hard, but that they 
might be subdued by kindness, gentleness and 
love, so as very materially to alter their general 
conduct.” 

A new field of duty opened for her when at 
Brighton in 1824. She there became acquainted 
with the peculiar privations of the “Coast 
Guard,” or “ Preventive Service’’ men, and im- 
mediately sought to relieve them. Her active 
mind was indeed ever on the alert, to perceive 
the claims of others, and to follow according to 
her measure, the example of Him who went 
about doing good to the bodies and souls of men. 

After this brief, and we fear unsatisfactory 
glance at some of the incidents narrated in the 
first volume, which is the only one yet published, 
we must hasten to a close. | 

When we contemplate a religious character 
we acknowledge that we delight to do it in its 
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perfectness. We derive neither pleasure nor, than it was in the days of Fox, Penn and B,,;. 
encouragement from contemplating the weak-| clay,—or in those of our own Pembertons, Of, 
nesses—small or great—of eminently pious or} or Dillwyn. Those of large experience, and en;;;, 


* gifted persons. So far as spots pass over the | dedication, may be introduced into a liberty jn {) 


sun, his light is obscured. Our Holy Pattern | Truth, which we, who have scarcely learned {), 
was without blemish—perfect. rudiments, cannot dare to suppose ourselves ep). 
We have followed Elizabeth Fry in her career, | tled. But it must ever be borne in mind, that thi, 
so far as we could do so with the ocean between | liberty can never, under any circumstances, lead 
us, for more than a quarter of acentury. When} out of the path of self-abasement; that whic) 
the Memoir of her Life was announced, we an-| draws into the broad way, from under the cross 
ticipated unmingled gratification in its perusal. | is a delusion. To his own master must ever, 
We took it up, highly prejudiced in its favour. | one stand or fall, and let every one—particular|y 
But after having carefully examined its pages, | him who thinketh he standeth—take heed lest }e 
we are obliged to confess that our expectations | fall.* When the second volume shall appear 
have not been realized. We do not think that! we intend to resume our notice of the work. _ 
thorough justice is done, either to the religious U. M. 
or philanthropic character of its subject. Not 
being members of the Society of Friends, and 
not appreciating the nature and the spirit anc the Spare the Birds. 
bearing of our Testimonies and Doctrines, it is 
not strange that the Editors should be unable to | . Thave a few words to say to the public on the 
portray—with that lucid clearness which only a| increase of insects hurtful fo vegetation, and if 
deeply experienced individual could do, who had | the Editor of the F riends’ Review thinks that 
walked by the same rule, and minded the same | ————————_————————————____—_—_ 
things—the conflicts—the soul searching bap-| * To the remarks of our correspondent, on the 
tisms, and humiliating dispensations, into which, | danger to which Friends are exposed, by frequent 
their extraordinarily gifted mother was intro-| and intimate associations with persons whose reli- 
duced. Her Journal was written mainly for her gious principles and habits of thought are widely 
own benefit—it is remarkable for its candour | different from ours, it may be added, that much 
and artlessness; but many of the entries should te mines, ve a ae svete hich 
surely never have passe d through the press. ead to such associations. en the prosecution 


a bj into which led by an enlarge: 
That her associations with the highest classes = s Oucietian " Mihsathastty: und by is enveten- 


of society exposed Elizabeth Fry to danger, and | sion of religious duty, necessarily leads to frequent 
often introduced her into an atmosphere unfriend- | intercourse with men whose opinions and practice 
ly to Quakerism, it is but reasonable to believe. | exhibit little or nothing of the simplicity and selt- 
Indeed she was sensible of it herself, as numerous | denial which constitute a conspicuous characteris- 
entries and prayers for preservation, in her | tic of genuine Quakerism, there is reason to hope 
Journal. clearly testif Her “limits.”’ she savs that the sense of religious obligation which leads 

: ny. ny pire Ys] to those engagements, will preserve the servants 
“were large,” her line of duty was a remarkably P 


saa thus engaged from inhaling, from the atmosphere 
extended one; and so was that of William Penn, | with which they are surrounded, any elements (e- 


Robert Barclay, and Thomas Story. Theirs | structive to the precious life. Elizabeth Fry 
was not a contracted Quakerism, nor was that} having, in her early days, run through the giddy 
of their cotemporaries, but a profession which | circle of fashionable ife, and experienced its 
opened to them a broad field of action into which | Vanity and frothiness—having herself grasped the 
they were unquestionably called of the Lord, and “nage me and found it air—was not very likely to 


o ; : e dazzled by the glitter and tinsel of the world. 
in which it was their duty to labour: and while thus Hence, we lenis reasonably believe that she might, 
f, 


labouring in his fear, there was surely no reason | with Jittle danger to herself, enlist, in the extensive 
for them to doubt the all-sufficiency of that grace, | philanthropic labours which constituted the great 
by which alone, through faith, the least of us can Gaslaued of her life, the wealth and influence of 
hope to be saved. Let none, however, presume | men from whose principles and habits she con- 
upon the experience and enlarged liberty of scientiously dissented. It is indeed no easy matter 
others, but rather let each one mind his own |, Perceive how she could have accomplished 
calling. We profess to be ardently attached to what she did without frequently coming in contact 


h ; ge with the extremes of society. Vice in its lowest 
the doctrines, and to have in the highest estima-| 444 most degrading appearance, and vanity in its 


tion, the testimonies of our Religious Society. | most refined and fashionable guise, must have been 
Thorough Quakerism, we hold to be Christianity, | often before her. Her duty required her to guard 
perfectly illustrated. We drew our knowledge | against defilement from either: but we may justly 
of those doctrines and testimonies from the wri- | question, whether the prudence and caution which 
tings of early Friends—from the New Testament, | "quire the young and inexperienced to keep aloot 
tak the corresponding convictions of our own from the haunts of dissipation and vice in theit 


; | more degrading forms, would not almost equally 
mind : and we would most affectionately caution prevent aay emipeeaie association with the dis- 
our young people against the apprehension, that sipation which often appears under specious dis 
the Quaker’s path is now one of less self-denial | guise in elevated life. Ep. 





For Friends’ Review. 
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journal a suitable medium, I should be glad that 
they might find a place there. 

That insects, hurtful to fruit, are on the in- 
crease in the Atlantic, or older portion of these 
States, the most superficial observer, I suppose, 
has discovered. ‘The cherries, for instance, 
have become more and more imperfect from the 
bite or sting of insects, till, this year, the writer 
has hardly been able to find a single pound, 
amidst the many choice varieties in market, that 
had not a considerable, and, in general, much the 
greater portion, thus spoiled for culinary use. 
Indeed, in several varieties, it was not easy to 
find a single cherry, on careful scrutiny, that 
was not punctured, often in two or three places ; 
and wherever a puncture is, there is an insect, 
in embryo, or, in esse ; usually, when the fruit 
comes to market, the animal is in the larva or 
grub state, and often fonnd within the kernel. 
Plums appear to have fared little better. The 
peach and other stone fruits have suffered less 
hitherto in this vicinity, but a friend near Boston 
thus writes, “The rose-bug has attacked the 
cherries and peaches, and the latter, of which 
there was promise of a good crop, are expected’ 
to be utterly destroyed.” Wheat, maize, the 
pea; forest, fruit, and ornamental trees; even 
the grasses, suffer, each from its peculiar insect 
enemy; for there is a great variety of these tiny 
spoilers,* and they have diverse habits: some 
move and feed by day, others by night only. 
Generally, they are indigenous to our country ; 
a few have been imported ; but, in turn, we have 
exported some; the pea-bug, (Bruchus pist,) for 
instance, was a native of N. America, and has 
been introduced with American peas into Eng- 
land, and the south of Europe. 

Now, as the insect tribe is very prolific, it 
would, without some counteracting agent, doubt- 
less, overrun, and ere long possess, the whole 
habitable earth. Such agent has been provided, 
(not in man, for in the encounter he has been 
found utterly powerless,) in some of the quadru- 
peds, in most of the reptiles, and, especially, in 
the family of birds; many of which make them 
their prey. Among the reptiles, the toad, the 
lizard, and the snake, should be named for 
their efficiency. The toad, especially, seems 
admirably adapted to destroy the large number 
of nocturnal insects ; seldom moving by day, he 
keeps diligent watch, in the garden and field, for 
these nightly depredators; while the husbandman 
sleeps, these sentinels will, if permitted, guard 
faithfully his crops. It is well known to many, 
(yet not sufficiently known,) that the common 
toad is, in this way, of great benefit, to both 
farm and garden. True, he is not, to the su- 
perficial observer, beautiful ; but so neither is he, 
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_ “Naturalists have hitherto discovered about seven 
times as man 


‘n America ; i. e. 6 or 7 to one. 





















any distinct species of insects, as of 
vegetables, in Europe; and about six times as many 
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as some imagine, poisonous; but like the liz- 
ards, and nearly all the snakes of our country, 
he is perfectly harmless. 
is also timid, and leves best to dwell where he is 
least molested. 
rail, a stone, or a sod; and some farmers. appre- 
ciating his worth, provide him a shelter (which 
he is pretty sure to find and occupy.) by throw- 
ing pieces of plank upon the ground in different 
parts of every cultivated field; and doubtless, 
they are richly rewarded. 


Being inoffensive, he 


He makes his home under a 


But the birds are our great protectors from the 


ravages of the insect race. and my object was to 
put in a plea for them. 
word, I feel the blood mantle the cheek at the 
thought, that it should be necessary to plead for 
these delightful companions of my early days— 
these, our fellow creatures, and, in their measure, 
equally entitled with ourselves, to the earth and 
its fulness. 


Yet, while writing the 


It is well known that many species of this tribe 


live chiefly, if not wholly, in their wild state, 
upon insects; but the extent of their usefulness 
in this respect is not so well known. 
any just conception of the vast number of insects 
required by asingle pair and their offspring, du- 
ring the few months they remain with us. Did 
the farmer know that a pair of robins required 
for themselves and their brood a number of in- 
sects sufficient to ravage a whole orchard, he 
would surely protect, and not destroy them. 
Does he see the bark of a favorite apple tree 
bored by the woodpecker? let him not war with 
him for that; there was a worm beneath, and he 
may be assured it has been extracted in the most 
skilful manner. 


Few have 


Some three or four summers ago, the writer, 


wishing to observe more closely than he had 
Seated 

lodytes edon) then so common, but now less so, 
it is feared, in this city, placed a nice little box 
in his yard, against a brick wall, with a northern 
aspect. 


e habits of the little house-wren (7rog- 


This was done late in the season, (about 
the middle of the 6th month, June) and without 
much expectation of finding a tenant that year. 


A pair of wrens had already a nest, in a house 
perched on a high pole, in a yard less than a 


square from me, and the male in his wanderings 
the next day discovered the new tenement. Great 
were his demonstrations of joy ; he went in, came 
out, fluttered about it and was off, soon to return 
again with his mate. lt was now scrutinized 
more carefully, within and without: the perch, 
the ridge, the pillars that ornamented its front, 
and especially the capacity of the door for the 
admission of materials for a nest, all seemed to 
be regarded, and found satisfactory. The male 
bird frequently returned during incubation, and 
busied, or amused himself, in carrying in and 
bringing out straws and sticks, often quite block- 
ing up the door. 

In a few weeks, their first brood having be- 
come fledged, and taken wing, they deserted their 
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old habitation, and took - re possession of the 
new; and great industry did these little artizans 
display in furnishing it appropriately for their 
use. Not more than a week, I think, elapsed, 
before it was obvious the process of incubation 
had again commenced ;—and one fine morning, 
the latter part of the 7th month, it was quite ap- 
parent that some event, of great interest, had oc- 
eurred in the family of our agreeable neighbours. 
Their assiduity had been rewarded; their nicely 
lined nest was fully occupied by a breathing pro- 
geny ; and I never saw joy, in the feathered race, 
so manifest as in the male present on this occa- 
sion. Darting from his house to the fence, 
thence to the overhanging tree, and from branch 
to branch, to return in an instant to the perch at 
the door leading to his precious treasure—in a 
moment he comes forth again, his swelling emo- 
tions evidently seeking relief in musculer action. 
Fetching a few whirls around the territory of 
some 20 feet, without stopping to light on any 
thing, he suddenly attaches himself to the up- 
right brick wall, near his dwelling; his wings 
beat the wall, the chatter he had all the time 
kept up becomes a sharp twitter, and he seems 
in perfect ecstacy. 

But with the joy came new wants to their 
household, and great was the industry of these 
parents in supplying them; very frequent was 
the return of each to the nest with the needed 
morsel in its bill. What this was, I could not for 
some time make out, but on careful observation 
found it to consist of a little spider (Pholcus at- 
lanticus, 1 believe,) that had greatly infested the 
premises for several years. This little, long 
limbed, eight eyed, animal,* occupies the shrub- 
bery and out-buildings, and loves to attach him- 
self to the ceiling of our rooms. I do not think 
it probable that their food was restricted to this 
particular insect, yet as it was the only one that 
abounded in the neighborhood at that time, and 
as I never saw them appear to have a different 
kind in the mouth, I apprehend it was their 
chief reliance. 


I frequently counted for ten successive min- 
utes the number of times these parents returned 
with food to their young; it was from four to 
seven, and sometimes more, within that period. 
Now if we take the lowest number, four, for ten 
minutes, it will give 24 for every hour; and if we 
allow 12 hours to the day—which is considera- 
bly within their working time—we shall have 
288 insects for each day; and if we allow 28 
days for the fledging of the brood it will give as 
the consumption of the young for 4 weeks, 8,064 
add to this § as many more for the parents, 4,032 





and we have for the family 4 weeks, 12,096 





* The naturalist does not regard spiders as insects, 
but the people—and I suppose the facie to. 


But this was a 2d brood ; we must add for 

the Ist, - - - - - 12,096 
Also, for the Ist brood, while the 2d was 

rearing, 4 weeks, ° - - 8,064 
Then if we suppose the parents and two 

broods to remain with us 4 weeks long- 

er before migration, the account will 

stand thus: 2 broods, 4 weeks, 8,064 

eech, °° 256° ° (@-> 16,128 
Parents 4. weeks, - - - - 4,032 
Whole number for 12 weeks, - - 52,416 

This estimate, which provides for a single pair 
and their offspring for 12 weeks* only, seems 
large; yet, I doubt not, it will be found within 
the truth, when applied to the smaller insects 
generally. By the destruction, then, of a single 
pair of birds, which feed on insects, we expose 
our crops to the depredations of 50,000 foes ! 

But this is not the whole truth. If we sup- 
pose that one half of this number of insects, or 
25,000, be females, and that this 25,000 produce 
20 each during the season, the number becomes 
besides the parents) 500,000! But if we allow 

r each female insect 200 offspring, which is be- 
lieved to be much nearer the ordinary rate of in- 
crease, we have 5,000,000 added to the insect 
race in one year by the destruction of a single 
pair of birds!! 

Could the heedless youth who saunters forth 
with gun in hand (a trespasser at law upon every 
field he enters) endangering the lives of his neigh- 
bours, frightening the birds, and perhaps killinga 
pair—could such a one, I say, reckless as he usu- 
ally is, and potent only for mischief, be made to 
appreciate these numbers, even Ais hand might 
be staid. But this young vagrant is usually sad- 
ly lacking in sagacity; still, the case is not hope- 
less. { have had a little experience in teaching, 
and have sometimes had a dull scholar; but a 
persevering effort at instruction, has, almost al- 
ways been rewarded. I would have our tyro 
first count 1000; when he had done that, he 
should count 24,000 more; and now being told 
this was one half the number, he would have 
some notion of what the whole might be. To 
comprehend the 5,000,000 will be more difficult; 
he should be made to count 100,000, and then 9 
times 100,000 more; and now, if told he has 
1,000,000, he will (unless very dull) have some 
comprehension of what 5,000,000 means. He 
may find the task a little irksome, but if his 
vicious habits be reformed, it will be profitable to 
him, and greatly beneficial to the community. 

INDEX. 

Philadlephia, 9th month, 1847. 


*It is not forgotten that the 12 weeks constitute 
less than a quarter of the whole year; but as they 
may have other habits and other food in other 
climes, we leave our friends of those regions to 
note their habits, and to hold up the egis of pro- 
tection 
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It is designed to send the succeeding numbers 
of this paper to subscribers only. 





The reader will find in the present number an 
extract from a MS. history of North America. It 
has been generally supposed, even by persons of 
extensive historical information, that the African 
slave trade, the opprobrium of the civilized world, 
owed its vitality, if not its origin, to the encourage- 
ment given to it by Las Casas, the bishop of Chiapa. 
One writer, however, the Abbe Gregoire, has stout- 
ly denied that this benevolent prelate ever gave 
any countenance to that odious commerce. It is 
apprehended, that the extract before us, places the 
conduct of Las Casas in its proper light; and may 
therefore be acceptable to the lovers of historical 
truth. 

The article on birds, from the pen of a valued 
correspondent, we trust will prove interesting to 
our readers. It is greatly to be wished that the 
value of this part of the creation could be fully ap- 
preciated by the community in general. The wan- 
ton cruelty which has almost exterminated the 
feathered race, in many parts of the country, is 
unquestionably as impolitic as it is barbarous. 
They appear to be the agents prepared by a bene- 
ficent Providence to keep down the race of worms 
and insects which prey upon our fields and orchards. 
Policy, no less than humanity, demands their pre- 
servation from the gun of the sportsman. 

In our account of the Yearly Meetings, it is in- 
tended to pursue the course adopted in our preced- 
ing number, in relation to those of New York and 
New England; to use the printed minutes, when 
such are issued, in case they can be obtained with- 
out improper delay; and thus give currency to the 
narratives of the meetings, as stated by themselves: 
and in the case of those which do not print their 
minutes, to obtain, if practicable, an account from 
some members of the meetings, on whose correct- 
ness entire reliance may be placed. The account 
of Ohio Yearly Meeting, which appears in the 
present number, was obtained from Friends who 
attended, and related what they saw and heard. 

In regard to the diversity of sentiment, which, 
as journalists, we are compelled to notice, we may 
observe, that unity of design does not always imply 
coincidence of judgment—men equally desirous of 
supporting sound doctrine and correct practice, 
may disagree in the choice of means. Even among 
the apostles and elders at Jerusalem, on one occa- 
sion, there was much disputing. Under the preva- 
lence of a Christian spirit, they were favoured to 
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arrive in the conclusion at a satisfactory result, 
sanctioned, as they most certainly believed, by 
divine authority. The decision, in this case, was 
attained by the instrumentality of men who were 
deeply experienced in the work to which they were 
called. 


When we issued our first number, a month ago, 
we had not half a dozen subscribers : and we can- 
not avoid the feeling of gratification when we now 
glance over the list. We would, however, again 
respectfully solicit our friends to continue their ex- 
ertions, and transmit, as promptly as may be, the 
result of their labours. There are yet, of course, 
many neighborhoods from which no intelligence 
has been received, and from which numerous ad- 
ditions to our subscription book are anticipated. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that we need and 
desire an extended list of subscribers; and to obtain 
them, we must rely upon the kind interest and at- 
tention of our friends ata distance. Remittances 
will be made to the Publisher. 





For Friends’ Review: 
Las Casas. 


From a MS. History of North America. 


Near the end of Ferdinand’s reign, the ques- 
tion whether the native Indians could be law- 
fully retained in slavery, was brought under 
serious discussion. 

It was mentioned in a former chapter that 
the extension of the christian religion, among 
the heathen nations of the New World, was one 
of the great advantages expected from the dis- 
coveries of Columbus ; and that the conversion of 
the natives of Hispaniola, was a primary object 
in the view of Isabella. When Ovando, in the 
beginning of 1502, sailed for that island, a 
number of ecclesiastics accompanied him, who 
were designed to instruct the natives in the 
christian faith. Among his attendants was Bar- 
tholomew Las Casas, a native of Seville, who 
afterwards rendered himself famous by his la- 
bours in behalf of the Indians, and became un- 
deservedly notorious by his countenance of the 
African slave-trade. The father of Las Casas, 
accompanied’ Columbus to Hispaniola in 1493, 
and having amassed a considerable estate, re- 
turned to Seville in 1498. The young Las 
Casas was placed at the University of Salamanca, 
where he was served by an Indian slave given 
him by his father. When Isabella ordered the 
Indians who had been carried to Spain as slaves 
to be sent back to their own country, the slave 
of Las Casas was liberated with the rest. This 
circumstance appears to have fixed the atten- 
tion of this amiable young man intensely upon 
the subject of Indian slavery. When, at the age 
of twenty-eight, he accompanied Ovando to the 
New World, and saw the oppression to which 
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the natives were subjected, his zeal was kindled 
to the highest pitch.* And in this he was not 
alone. The ecclesiastics who were charged 
with instructing the natives, soon discovered 
that the cruelties of the Spaniards, and particu- 
larly the burden of slavery, rendered their in- 
structions almost totally unavailing. The Do- 
minicans took the lead in remonstrating against 
the prevailing system of slavery, as contrary to 
natural justice, and to the principles of chris- 
tianity, as well as sound policy. But the habits 
and sentiments of the people at large were op- 
posed to the doctrines thus offered to their ac- 
ceptance. Some ecclesiastics, particularly of 
the Franciscan order, showed an inclination to 
favour the opinions of the laity. They, how- 
ever, did not undertake to meet the question on 
christian grounds. The sophistry of later times, 
which, in the hands of some professed ministers 
of the gospel, has attempted to enlist the sacred 
writings in the service of slavery, does not ap- 

ear to have belonged to those Franciscans. 

hey defended, or attempted to defend, the sla- 
very of the Indians, on the principles of ex- 
pediency. They alleged that it was impossible 
to carry on any improvements in the colony, 
unless the Spaniards had the power of compel- 
ling the natives to labour. The Dominicans, 
disregarding these interested considerations, re- 
fused to admit to the usual privileges of church 
membership, such of their countrymen as held 
the natives in servitude. 

At length both parties sent delegates to Spain, 
to submit their respective opinions to the deci- 
sion of the king; and Ferdinand empowered a 
committee of his privy counsel, assisted by some 
of the most eminent civilians in Spain, to hear 
and examine the case. After a long discussion, 
the opinion of the Dominicans prevailed, and 
the Indians were declared free, and entitled to 
all the natural rights of man.+ But this was 
merely a theoretical triumph, for the practice 
in the island continued unchanged. 

The slavery then existing in Hispaniola, ap- 
pears to have been of two kinds. Prisoners of 
War, among whom were some natives of the 
Carribee islands, and the few negroes who had 
been imported, were held as absolute slaves. 
But the system of repartimientos was probably 
more extensive, destructive and oppressive than 
undisguised slavery. 

The insurrection of Roldan in 1499, and the 
reluctant assent of Columbus to his demands are 
noticed in a former chapter. One of the ar- 
rangements then made with Roldan and his 
followers, required the Caziques in their vici- 
nity, instead of paying tribute to the admiral, to 
furnish a number of Indians to cultivate the 


lands of the colonists. This was a species of 





* Irving, Vol. 2, p. 320. 
¢ Roberston. 
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feudal service, the laborers thus employed being 
required to serve during a stated part of their 
time, and to be at liberty during the rest. This 
distribution of Indians, who were nominally 
free, among the colonists, as laborers either in the 
cultivation of the land or inthe working mines, 
assumed the name of repartimientos ; and became 
intolerably oppressive. What portion of time 
these Indians were required, under the adminis- 
tration of Columbus, to labour for the Spaniards, 
is not clearly explained. When Bobadilla as- 
sumed the government of the island, he caused an 
enumeration of the nativesto be made, reduced 
them into classes, and distributed them among 
the colonists, according to his favour or caprice, 

From the account of this matter given by the 
early historians, I infer that under, the govern- 
ment of Columbus, the Caziques were required 
to furnish a stated number of labourers, whom 
they might select from among their subjects ac- 
cording to their discretion; but that under Bo- 
badilla, all the natives capable of labour were 
compelled to serve the colonists during a part 
of their time. This service was exacted with 
rigour, and rendered exceedingly grievous. 

The accounts of Bobadilla’s oppression, which 
reached the Spanish sovereigns, roused the in- 
dignation of Isabella; and when Ovando was 
sent to supersede him, the Indians were declar- 
ed free,—their labours not to be compulsive ex- 
cept in the royal service; and for these they 
were to be punctually paid. 

Ovando, in 1503, represented to the sove- 
reigns that the entire freedom granted to the 
natives was attended with consequences ruinous 
to the colony ; that they were lazy and impro- 
vident, and kept aloof from the Spainards and 
from religious instruction. The representation 
that without compulsion those people could not 
be converted to christianity, had its influence 
with Isabella ; and orders were given to Ovando 
to spare no pains to attach the Indians to the 
Spanish nation, and to the Catholic religion ; to 
make them labour moderately, if essential for 
their own good, but to temper authority with 
ee and kindness, and to pay them fairly 
or their services. ant 

Under the profession of obedience to this in- 


junction, the system of repartimientos was ren- 


dered more figid than before. The services ex- 
acted were intolerably severe; the term of ser- 
vitude extended to six or eight months in the 
year; the wages allowed were scarcely of any 
value ; the food with which they were supplied 
was totally inadequate to their support ; and as 
the labourers were often separated several days’ 
journey from their families, numbers of them 
perished, when their term of service was eX- 
pired, in their attempt to reach their homes.* 
Such was the oppression under the adminis 





* Irving. 
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tration of Ovando, for which the queen, on her | 
death bed, exacted a promise from the king for 
his speedy recall. When at —_ Ovando was 
replaced by Diego Columbus, this system was 
still continued, though probably rendered rather 
less oppressive in its operation. As the new 

vernor had an interest in these repartimientos, 
ke appears to have been opposed to their aboli- 
tion. The distributions were under his control, 
and contributed to his influence and emolu- 
ments. But the jealous Ferdinand, ever ready 
to curtail the authority of the governor, created 
a new office, with the power of regulating the 
repartimientos, and bestowed it upon Albuquer- 
que, a relation of his confidential minister. 

Albuquerque entered upon his office with the 
rapacity of a needy adventurer. He caused a 
new enumeration of the natives to be made ;* 
divided them into lots, and distributed them 
among the colonists, who were willing to pur- 
chase them at the highest price. 

As this isthe servitude most noted by his- 
torians, it was probably the kind against which 
the remonstrances of the Dominicans were prin- 
cipally directed. The increased severity of In- 
dian wrongs under Albuquerque, excited, no 
doubt, to greater intensity the zeal of those 
ecclesiastics who retained a proper sense of the 
rights of humanity, or a regard to the principles 
of the christian religion. And thus it was that 
the subject was brought, as above related, under 
consideration in the committee of privy council. 
As the decision of this committee does not ap- 
pear to have been so far sanctioned by the court, 
as to be followed by any order to discontinue 
the repartimientos, its only effect probably was 
to stimulate the friends of the Indians to louder 
and more earnest remonstrances against the 
practice. 

Ferdinand at length issued a decree of privy 
council, obviously opposed to the judgment pro- 
nounced by the committee of that body, in 
which it was declared, that after mature consi- 
deration of the Apostolic Bull,t and other titles, 
by which the crown of Castile claimed its pos- 
sessions in the New World, the servitude of the 
Indians was warranted by the laws both of God 
and man ; that unless they were subjected to the 
dominion of the Spaniards, and compelled to live 
under their inspection, it would be impossible to 
reclaim them from idolatry, or to instruct them in 
the principles of the christian faith; that no fur- 
ther scruple ought to be entertained respecting 
the lawfulness of the repartimientos, as the king 
and council were willing to take the charge of 
that upon their own consciences ; and that there- 
fore the Dominicans, and monks of other reli- 





* This was about the year 1514, and the Indians 
were then reduced to fourteen thousand. 


t Robertson. 
t The Bull of Alexander VI. in 1493. 
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gious orders, should abstain, in future, from 
those invectives, which, from an excess of cha- 
ritable, but ill informed zeal, they had uttered 
against the practice. This fallacious declaration 
was followed by an edict, ostensibly designed to 
secure mild treatment to the Indians; to regu- 
late the labour they should be required to per- 
form; to prescribe the manner in which they 
should be clothed and fed; and to insure their 
instruction in the principles of christianity. 

The friends of the Indians readily perceived 
the inefficacy of these provisions ; A declared 
that as long as it was the interest of individuals 
to treat the natives with rigour, no public re- 
gulations could render their servitude mild or 
tolerable. The correctness of this declaration 
has been attested in all ages and countries 
where slavery has been tolerated. Where one 
class of men are subjected to the absolute con- 
trol of another, all laws designed to shield the 
servile race from oppression, must be almost en- 
tirely dormant for want of an executory princi- 
ple. The wisdom of rulers has never devised 
more than one remedy for the evils of slavery, 
and that is the extinction of the condition. 

Among those who first remonstrated against 
the slavery of the Indians, I do not find the 
name of Las Casas. It appears that he did not 
obtain priest’s orders until he had been about 
eight years at Hispaniola. Soon after the 
Spaniards took possession of Cuba, he went over 
to that Island, where he became known to the go- 
vernor, by his fidelity of character, and particu- 
larly by the influence which he acquired over 
the Indians, in consequence of his mud and be- 
nevolent instructions. His intimacy with the 
governor of Cuba was used to meliorate the con- 
dition of the natives ; and from that time to the 
close of his active career, the exposure and re- 
dress of their wrongs constituted the great busi- 
ness of his life.* 

The repartimientos, under which the native 
races were rapidly melting away, being in full 
operation, at least in Hispaniola, and the colo- 
nists generally regardless of his admonitions, he 
set out for Spain, with a view of arresting the 
attention of the king, by exhibiting a correct 
portrait of the cruelties which were perpetrated 
under his authority. 

Upon his arrival in Spain, he obtained admit- 
tance to the king, and in a strain of bold and 
pathetic eloquence represented the fatal effects 
of the repartimientos in the New World; and 
did not hesitate to charge him with the guilt of 
authorising this eres measure, which was 
bringing misery and destruction upon an inno- 
cent race, whom Providence confided to 
his protection. Ferdinand, who was then sink- 
ing under a fatal disease, listened with deep 
compunction to the discourse of Las Casas, and 





* Prescott, Vol. I. 378. 
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promised to take into attentive consideration, | the hunters satisfied, then every man proceeds 
the means of redressing the evils of which hej to recognize his own carcases, having marked 
complained. Whether Ferdinand was more | one with his cap, another with his coat, a third 
sincere in this, than in the promises frequently | with his belt, a fourth with his fire-bag, and so 
made to others, could hardly be proved. The | forth; and then comes into play the art of curing 
time had then come to him, when he that was| what has been killed. Sometimes dry meat is 
unjust must be unjust still. He died in the be-| preferred, the bones being taken out, and the 
ginning of 1516, soon after this interview. flesh hung up in the sun; but, if pemmican be 
(To be Continued.) the order of the day, the lean, after being dried, 

is pounded into dust, which being put into a bag 
made of the hide, is enriched with nearly an 
















A Buffalo Hunt. 


The buffalo is larger than the domestic cattle, 
excepting that its legs are shorter. Its large 
head, about a third part of its entire length, 
ow avery uncouth appearance, while its 
shaggy beard and mane resemble the lion’s, 
though ona larger scale; and, when runting 
fast, it tosses its rugged frontispiece at every step. 
But, notwithstanding its terrific looks, it is real- 
ly a timid creature, excepting that, when urged 
by despair, to do justice to his physical powers, 
it becomes a fearful antagonist. Several parties 
of about six or eight men each, having been 
formed for the occasion, each division approach- 
ed its own chosen quarry, cautiously, till with- 
ina few hundred feet of the devoted band, when 
it rushed at full gallop on its prey. Taking the 
alarm, the animals immediately started off at a 
canter in single file, and an old bull usually tak- 
ing the lead. When alongside, as they soon 
were, the hunters fired, loading and discharging 
again and again, always with fatal effect, with- 
out slackening their pace. The dexterity with 
which the experienced sportsman can manage 
his gun is quite wonderful. While his steed is 
constantly galloping, he primes his lock, pours 
out the proper quantity of powder, first into his 
left hand and then into the muzzle, drops a ball 
upon the charge without wadding, having mere- 
wetted it in his mouth, and then knocks down 
the fattest cow within his reach,—all in less 
than half a minute. The morning chase resulted 
in about fifty killed; but so abundant were pro- 
visions at this moment, that after taking the 
tongues, we left the carcases to the mercy ofthe 
wolves. The affair, however, is very different 
when the professional hunters go in hundreds 
to the plains to make as much as they can of 


the buffalo. When they meet the herd, which | P 


often makes the whole scene black with its num- 
bers, they rush forward pell-mell, firing and 
loading as already mentioned; and, while the 
bullets fly, amid clouds of smoke and dust, the 
infuriated and bewildered brutes run in every 
direction, with their tormentors still by their 
sides. By reason of the closeness of the con- 
flict, serious accidents from shots are compara- 
tively rare ; and nearly all the casualities are 
the result of falls, which few riders have leisure 
either to prevent or to soften. When the bu 
faloes are dispersed, or the horses exhausted, or 














equal weight of melted fat. The buffaloes are 
incredibly numerous.. In the year 1829, for 
instance, I saw as many asten thousand of their 
putrid carcases lying mired in a single ford of 
the Saskatchewan, and contaminating the air for 
many miles around. They make yearly migra- 
tions from one part of the country to another, 


reversing, in this respect, the ordinary course 


of birds of passage. During the winter, they 
go north, in order to obtain the shelter of the 
woods against the severity of the weather; while, 
on the approach of summer, they proceed to the 


open plains of the south, with the view of elud- 
ing the attacks of the mosquitoes. At this time 
of the year they had deserted the country 
through which we had been travelling of late ; 
and the wolves, thus deprived of their staple 
food, were so wretchedly thin, that we could 
easily have counted their ribs with the eye 
alone.—Sir George Stephen’s Travels. 





A Rustic Mathematician. 


My object was chiefly. that of extending the 
small portions of mathematics which the occa- 
sional master of Town Bank had been able to 
give me, but without any one to apply to for 
assistance when I found myself at a loss, which 
frequently happened. I was sometimes disposed 
to shut the book ; but, at this early period of life, 
I had an inherent and inveterate hatred of idle- 
ness, and that feeling has continued to haunt 
me until the earned stage of human existence 
at which I am now writing. In the midst of 
this dilemma, I was informed that there lived, 
in the hills, an old farmer, of the name of Gib- 
son, who went among his neighbors by the ap- 
pellation of the wise man, on account of his 
rofound knowledge on almost every subject ; 
that he had the reputation of being a thorough 
mathematician ; that he made his own almanack, 
and could calculate eclipses. In short, like the 
village schoolmaster, 

‘¢ Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 
And e’en the story ran that he could gauge.” 

I determined to see this rustic wonder, and for 
that purpose walked some eight or nine miles 
into the hilly country, and was so much grati- 
fied with the information he gave me on cer- 
tain points that had floundered me, and with 
such good will, urbanity, and patience, withal, 
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did he insense me, (as Doctor Wollaston would 
have said,) that I repeated my visit three or four 
times, and should have gone at least once more, 
before quitting home, had I not felt somewhat 
ashamed to trouble him on that occasion, which 
was the following :—I had puzzled myself for a 
couple of days and nights with a problem in 
Simson’s Conic Sections, with which, without 
consulting any one, I found myself so much 
perplexed and confused, as to despair of ever 
being able to master. The failure preyed upon 
my mind. On a future night I tried once more, 
and, after a vain attempt, fell into a disturbed 
sleep, in the course of which 1 became busily 
at work with my problem, or more correctly, 
perhaps, I dreamed to be so ; and the result was, 
a true and satisfactory solution. In the morn- 
ing, in full recollection of my dream, I took u 
my slate and pencil, and easily sketched out the 
solution. On mentioning the circumstance, in 
after years, to Dr. Young, he told me it was by 
no means an unusual case, and that many in- 
stances are on record, of intricate points being 
unravelled in dreams or disturbed sleep.—.4uto- 
biography of Sir John Barrow. 





A New Mail Agent. 


Much has been sung and said of the sagacity 
of the canine species, and of the many useful 
services they have been made to perform for 
man; but until lately we had never heard of any 
of them being pressed into the service of the mail, 
and made to act as a sort of despatch post. This 
has been accomplished, however, by a very re 
spectable gentleman and farmer living on one of 
the many rivers which empty into the Chesa- 
peake Bay. This gentleman resides some dis- 
tance from any post town, and is fond of having 
the current news of the day, but for a long time 
he found it difficult to gratify his inclination in 
this respect. He has, however, hit upon the 
following expedient, by which he obtains his de- 
sires. A steam boat, which leaves our city seve- 
ral times during each week, passes along the 
river within about a mile of the shore on which 
his residence is situated. As the boat passes up 
the river he may be seen on the bank with a 
noble Newfoundland dog at his side. At a given 
signal the dog plunges into the water and makes 
his way rapidly to the boat; as he nears it a 
bladder, containing the daily papers of our city, 
is thrown out, which the dog unmediately seizes, 
and with a faithfulness and dispatch which would 
serve as an example to many of the Government 
mail agents, makes his way back to the shore 
and deposites his mail bag at his master’s feet. 
So well accustomed has the dog become to this 
service that when the mail fails, and no bag is 
thrown to him from the boat, he shows an evi- 
dent disappointment and unwillingness to return 
without it—Baltimore American. 

























Slavery in the French West Indies. 
The Paris Correspondent ot one the Daily 


Papers writes under date of 8mo. 11th, 1847:— 
Accounts of considerable importance have been 
received from the French West India colonies. 
The colonies, seeing the rapid strides public 
opinion in the mother country is making in fa- 
vour of slavery emancipation, have resolved to 
meet the wishes of their countrymen, by taking 
the initiative in the question. 
Council of Gaudaloupe has addressed a petition 
to the King, in which it declares that it is anxious 
to join in preparing the way for emancipation, 
and that it has appointed a committee to prepare 
a complete and safe plan for the total abolition of 
slavery. The Colonial Council, in its petition, 
also claims in favour of all colonies a right to be 
P| represented ‘u the Legislative Chambers of the 
home country. 


The Colonial 





Rail Roads. 


In the 5th month of this year, there were 3,505 
miles of rail road completed and in operation in 
England and Scotland—and 6,455 miles in course 
of construction. ‘There were employed on these 
roads 303,725 persons—and the whole number 
of individuals, including women and children, 
who depend upon them for subsistence, is com- 
puted to be not less than three millions. In the 
Session of 1846-7, acts were passed through 
Parliament for the construction of 4,618 addi- 
tional miles of rail ways, and authorizing an exe 
penditure upon them of about six hundred and 
sixty millions of dollars. ‘This immense amount, 
it is supposed, will be spent in four years, and 
it is estimated that more than six millions of 
people will derive their support from rail roads 
in England and Scotland during that period. It 
is further computed that after the completion of 
these roads now undertaken, a population of two 
millions will be depending upon them for sup- 
port. The amount received during the past ed 
for tranportation of passengers on the working 
lines was about twenty millions of dollars, and 
for conveyance of goods was something more 
than eleven and a half millions. The number 
of passengers transported during the last six 
months of 1845 was 16,720,550. 





Steam Boat Explosion on the Thames, 


A steam boat recently burst its boiler near 
London, attended with some loss of life. It is 
remarked that two hundred steam boats now 
constantly ply on the Thames, and that at least 
sixty thousand persons take excursions in them 
on the first day of every week. Yet this is only 
the fifth explosion on that river since steam 
navigation was introduced, and the liability of 
this boat to such an oecurrence was mentioned 
in a work on “the Steam Engine,” published 
six months since. 
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Fishes Tamed by a Child. 


In a quarter of the town of Hingham, known 
as Rockynook, there is a pond, where a little 
girl, not six years old, who resides near the 
bank, has tamed the fishes to a remarkable de- 
gree. She began by throwing crumbs into the 
water. Gradually the fishes learnt to distin- 
guish her footsteps and darted to the edge when- 
ever she approached ; and now they will actu- 
ally feed out of her hand and allow her to touch 
their scaly sides. A venerable turtle is among 
her regular pensioners. The control of Van 
Amburgh over his wild beasts is not more sur- 
prising than that which this little girl has at- 
tained over her finny playmates. Visitors have 
been attracted from a distance of several miles 
to witness the spectacle she exhibits. The fishes 
will have nothing to do with any one but their 
tried friend. They will trust no one else, let 
him come with provender ever so tempting. 
Even fishes are not so cold-blooded but they 
will recogize the law of kindness, and yield to 
its all embracing power.— Boston Transcript. 





Stellar Astronomy. 
From the French of M. Arago. 


TRANSLATED BY H. MEIGS. 


We count, in the Northern Hemisphere, 
3,400 stars, visible to the naked eye. And for 
the purpose of counting we proceed in this 
way ; through a narrow slit, corresponding with 
the meridian of the place of observation, we 
look attentively and note the stars gradually as 
they appear. The followiug approximate cal- 
culation will give an inferior limit to the num- 
ber of stars visible with the powerful instru- 
ments of which we have the use. 

Observation has demonstrated that the num- 
ber of the stars of the second magnitude ts triple 
that of those of the first magnitude ; that those 
of the third magnitude is triple that of those of 
the second magnitude. In a word, that in gene- 
ral, to obtain the number of stars of any given 
magnitude, we must multiply by three the num- 
ber of stars of a preceding magnitude. 

Let us, then, admit this law to the 14th mag- 
nitude—to stars which the most powerful in- 
struments render visible ; as the number of stars 
of the first magnitude is eighteen, then the num- 
ber of stars visible by the naked eye and with 
telescopes as far as the 12th magnitude, will be 
very nearly five millions ; and if to these 
five millions we add those of the 13th and 
14th magnitudes, &c., we obtain the num- 
ber of forty-three millions of stars. 

Herschel, in that part of the heavens occu- 
pied by the knee of Orion, in a band of fifteen 
degrees long by two degrees wide, has distinctly 
counted fifty thousand stars. And as that band 
is only the three hundred and seventy-sixth 
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part of the celestial vault, the entire surface of 
the heavens must contain 68,755,000 visih|. 
with the telescope. And as we must remark, 
in a great many regions of the heavens the stars 
are much closer together, and that with our te}- 
escopes we only reach the least distant celestja] 
spaces and the stars least remote, we must recov- 
nize the fact that the first estimate of their nun- 
bers is infinitely far from the truth ; and that ad- 
mitting one visible star in each square minute. 
we must have a number of distinct stars amount. 
ing to one hundred and forty-eight millions five 
hundred and seven thousand two hundred stars, 
and yet remain much below the truth. There 
are then 148 millions of stars, and our sun is 
one of them only. The mass of our earth is but 
the 355 millionth part of that one sun; that we 
are but an atom in relation to our earth; that 
the place we occupy is then mfinitely small, 
and we more than infinitely little. | 


Comparative intensities of the light of stars of 
different magnitudes. 


There is in science a great and much-to-he 
regretted blank ; photometry, or the art of mea- 
suring the various intensities of light, is still in 
its infancy ; we have hardly taken the first step. 

The division of the stars by the order of their 
magnitude was made by the astronomers of an- 
tiquity in anarbitrary manner, and without any 
pretension to exactness, and this vagueness is 
continued in our modern charts. Those which 
are accredited now present a total table of 
eighteen stars of the first magnitude for the two 
hemispheres. Why eighteen, and not nineteen 
or twenty? The stars of the first magnitude 
are far from having all the same intensity. The 
sixth order composed among the ancients the 
last visible to the naked eye; and in our day 
those of the seventh magnitude constitute the 
demarcation between the stars visible to the 
naked eye and the telescopic stars. 

We may affirm that there are certainly stars 
in the firmament whose distance from the earth 
is 344, and even 900 times greater than that of 
the stars visible to the naked eye. See what 
conclusion this leads us to! It is admitted that 
light, with the velocity of 77,000 leagues a 
second, takes three years to reach us from the 
nearest star. And there are stars 344, and even 
900, times more remote. Then there are stars 
whose light does not reach us until after 2,700 
years—an infinity in distance as it isin num- 
bers. 


Stars of variable intensity of light. 


Eratosthenes, in the year 275 before Christ, 
says of the stars in the constellation of the Scor- 
pion: * They are preceded by the most beauti- 
ful of all the brilliant of the northern gems.” 
At this time this is less brilliant than the south- 
ern, and,above all, than Arcturus. Then there 
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have been changes since the time of Era- 
tosthenes. 

When Newton pronounced the sublime words 
universal attraction, there was an outcry at its 
novelty; it was a neologism; it had occult quali- 
ties, &c. Now the words fill the world, of 
which they are its greatest reality. 


Diameters of the Stars. 


Great diversity of opinion exists on this point. 
If we should take for their discs such as they 
appear to the naked eye, certain stars would be 
9,000 millions of leagues in diameter, (equal to 
27,000 times greater diameter than the sun—H. 
Meigs,) and the most moderate calculations 
would be 1,700 millions. Herschel’s last cal- 
culation was that Arcturus had a diameter of 
nerly four millions of leagues, (twelve millions 
of miles.) If the apparent diameter of two 
seconds and a half, assigned by Herschel to the 
Goat, was real, the mass of that star must be 
more than fourteen million times greater than 
that of our sun. But there is no certainty in 
this, nor anything to question that our sun is a 
star. 

The sublime idea in the Holy Scriptures that 
the Creator hath made all with number, weight, 
and measure, is followed by Plato, who called it 
the geometry of the heavens. Halley, the 
friend of Newton, believed that all the stars 
were of the same magnitude—that of our sun— 
and that difference of distance only caused the 
apparent difference of size. 


Number of Stars. 
The number visible by means of a telescope 


For Friends’ Review. 
Ohio Yearly Meeting. 


This meeting convened on Second day the 6th 
of 9th month. Inthe meeting of Ministers and 
Elders, which was held on Seventh day previ- 
ous, the certificates and minutes of Friends’ in at- 
tendance from other Yearly Meetings were all 
read and minuted as usual. 

Among those from distant places, were our 
friends Benjamin Seebohm and Robert Lindsay, 
from England. 

In the meeting on Second day, all the certifi- 
cates and minutes of Friends’ then present from 
other Yearly Meetings were read, and a minute 
was prepared and read by the clerk, embracing 
them all except those from New England. A 
protracted discussion ensued, and the meeting at 
length adjourned without having arrived at a 
conclusion in which Friends could unite. 


On Third day morning, the representatives re- 
ported that they had not agreed upon a clerk 
and assistant ; upon which those appointed last 
year were continued to the service. The epistles 
from the Yearly Meetings in England and Ire- 
land, as well as those from the Yearly Meetings 
on this continent, with the exception of New 
England, were read, and 2500 copies of the 
general epistle from London were directed to be 
printed for distribution among their members. 
The clerk stated to the meeting that there were 
two epistles from New England, and proposed 
that both should be passed by without further 
notice. Upon this a considerable expression on 
both sides of the question arose, and the manner 
of disposing of the New England epistle con- 
tinued under discussion until the hour of adjourn- 
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of twenty feet focal distance may be more than 


ment, without coming to a decision on the 
five hundred millions. 


subject. 

On the opening of the meeting on Fourth day 
morning, a proposal was made, that the epistle 
from New England should be read, and no fur- 
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| Distance of the Stars of some nebula. 
e We have supposed that the nebula of which 
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we form part, is not the largest of the three 
thousand nebula known to astronomers. Is it 
not very natural? Is it not as a million to one 
that it is so? When, therefore, on this hypothesis, 
and the facts stated by Herschel that there 
are, at a medium, in the direction of our nebula, 
five hundred stars, that many nebula subtend an 
angle of ten minutes, and the very natural hypo- 
thesis that the distance between two consecutive 
stars among the five hundred is the distance of 
the earth from the nearest star, we must arrive 
at the conclusion that there are nebula so dis- 
tant from us, that light, moving at the velocity 
of more than 77,000 leagues in a second of time, 


would take more than a million of years to reach 
us! 


These few words are enough to prove, as it 
seems to me, that we must admit our imagina- 
tions frighted at the infinite number and dis- 
tances in question.” 





ther action upon it be taken during the present 
year. ‘To this proposal the meeting agreed, 
with little apparent diversity of .sentiment; 
the clerk very tenderly expressing his belief that 
it would be right the epistle should be read. It 
was accordingly read, and heard by the meeting 
with respectful attention. 


The subject of the doctrines contained in 
sundry writings, published by some members of 
our Society, occupied the attention of the meeting 
during several hours. A general desire was 
manifested to maintain the ancient acknowledged 
doctrines of the Society ; yet the proper manner 
of proceeding under existing circumstances, ex- 
cited an animated discussion. A minute was, at 
length, made and read, referring the subject to 
the Meeting for Sufferings; but we have not 
learned, with satisfactory clearness, what instruc- 
tions, if any, were given in connection with the 
reference. 
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The usual business of the meeting was subse- 
quently gone through, and the Yearly Meeting 
closed on 7th day, under a feeling of quiet and 
solemnity. 

In the Women’s Yearly Meeting, the epistles 
from all the Yearly Meetings were read and 
answered as usual. 


For Friends’ Review. 
Catalogue and Cirular of the Western 

Agricultural School, (Indiana, 1847. 

We learn from this circular, that the Western 
Quarterly Meeting (a branch of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting,) has opened a school for the instruc- 
tion of its members and others, which is super- 
intended by its committee. A fine site, near 
Bloomfield Meeting House, Parke County, has 
been procured, ae suitable buildings, 52 feet by 
30 feet, erected. The school, which had pre- 
a occupied a temporary location, was re- 
moved to the new building in the 11th month, 
last. The number of students, male and female, 
who have attended during a part or the whole 
of last year, is 124; of whom 64 were boarders. 
The object of the institution is stated to be, “ to 
inspire a high estimate of the importance of 
labour, and a love for rural pursuits; to intro- 
duce the most useful studies, and especially those 
which illustrate agriculture,—and to adopt the 
practice of manual labour, as far as circum- 
stances will permit.’”’ ‘To promote these ends, 
a judiciously selected course of studies has been 
commenced, combined with moral and religious 
instruction, in accordance with our Christian 

rinciples. A small library and some collections 
in natural history, are secured; and through the 
liberality of some kind friends in England, a 
contribution towards a philosophical and chemi- 
eal apparatus has been received. ‘The demand 
for labour in the vicinity of the school, offers 
more than ordinary advantages for the manual 
labour plan; and we learn that the students, when 
not occupied on the farm belonging to the insti- 
tution, find employment for the intervals of 
study, with the neighboring farmers. Some 
have, in this way, paid the cost of their main- 
tenance, without interfering with their progress 
in learning. 

The number of children in this frontier Quar- 
terly Meeting is large; and we think the Friends 
who have entered upon this enterprise, are en- 
titled to the sympathy and countenance of. their 

We are struck with the statement in the circu- 
lar, that, of those who attended the school last 
year, eighteen have since been employed in 
teaching. It is thus that the literary instruction 
of the children is to be efficiently promoted. 
fellow professors, who are more favourably sit- 


uated, 


They are the rich whose treasures lie 
In hearts, not hands—in heaven, not here; 
Whose ways are marked by pity’s sigh, 
And mercy’s tear. 


REVIEW. 


—————————__ 
PRAYER. 


God of mercy, throned on high, 
Listen from thy lofty seat ; 

Hear, oh hear! our feeble cry; 
Guide, oh guide ! our wandering feet. 


Young and erring travellers, we 
All our dangers do not know, 
Scarcely feel the stormy sea, 
Hardly feel the tempest blow. 


Jesus, lover of the young, 
Cleanse us with thy blood divine, 
Ere the tide of sin grows strong, 
Save us! Help us! Make us thine. 


When perplexed in danger’s snare, 
Thou alone our guide can’st be ; 
When oppressed with wo and care, 
Whom have we to trust but thee ? 


Let us ever hear thy voice, 

Ask thy counsels every day ; 
Saints and angels will rejoice, 
If we walk in wisdom’s way. 


Saviour, give us faith, and pour 
Hope and love on every soul ; 

F ope, till time shall be no more, 
Love, while endless ages roll. 





FICTITIOUS WRITING. 


Eyes dazzled long with fiction’s gaudy rays, 
In sober truth nor light nor beauty find : 

And who, my child, would trust the meteor blaze, 
That soon must fail and leave the wanderer blind, 
More dark and helpless far, than if it ne’er had shined ? 


BEATTIE. 





Drep,—At Charleston, South Carolina, on the 
19th of 4th month last, ARNoLp Conepon, in the 
59th year of his age, a beloved member of Pro- 
vidence Monthly Meeting, R.I. He evinced 
much resignation and tranquillity of mind to the 
last, and his ground of hope was undividedly in 
the love and mercy of our Heavenly Father, in 
and through Jesus Christ. 


Diep,—At his residence in Plymouth, Mont- 
gomery county, Penn., on Second day evening, 
the 30th day of the Eighth month, 1847, Ezra 
Comrort, an approved minister of the gospel in 
the religious Society of Friends, in the 71st 
year of his age. 





West Town School. 


The Committee to superintend the boarding 
school at West Town, will meet there on Sixth 
day morning, the 15th inst. at 10 clock. 

The Committee on Instruction, to meet the 
preceding evening at 7 o’clock. 

The Visiting Committee to attend the semi- 
annual examination, commencing on Third day 
morning, the 12th inst. 


Tuomas Kinser, Clerk. 
Phila. 10th mo. 2d, 1847.—2t 
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